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suited to its ordinary need, what would be the condition of the market 
when his ship arrived. It might be so slutted by the arrival of other 
ships that a large part of his cargo would have to be sacrificed. Over 
and over again we find the captain complaining of such condition, 
whether the cargo be slaves from Africa to the West Indies, candles, 
staves, fish, beef, and horses from New England to the same place, or 
mahogany and logwood from the Bay of Honduras to Bristol and 
London. These were the ordinary risks of peaceful times. It need 
hardly be said that war added to them a thousandfold. There is nothing 
in modern commerce to compare with these risks which the colonial 
merchant had to undertake in all his operations. 

In conclusion it will not be amiss to add a word of caution against 
over-estimating the importance of commerce in the economic life of the 
colonies. This was the subject which engrossed the attention of the 
English government and their officials and so has been more written 
about than any other economic subject. But it should never be for- 
gotten that, outside of tide-water Virginia and South Carolina, com- 
merce played no such part in the economic life of the colonies as it does 
in modern communities. Nine-tenths and more of the products of all 
communities not located on tide-water never entered into commerce, 
but were consumed in the communities where they were produced. If 
we would understand the economic life of the people we must study 
these small self-sufficing communities, where the bulk of the people 
lived. The over-sea commerce of the colonies is important because it 
furnished the only opportunity for the individual to become wealthy, 
where there were no staples to be produced by slave labor, but it did not 
affect profoundly the life of the masses of the people. To reveal that, 
the account books and correspondence of a country storekeeper in some 
interior town like Litchfield or Stockbridge would be more valuable than 
the correspondence of the wealthy merchants in Newport. It is to be 
hoped that the society to which we are indebted for this collection of 
economic data will not neglect the other field. 

Guy S. Callender. 

Correspondence and Documents during Jonathan Law's Governor- 
ship of the Colony of Connecticut, 1741-1J50. Volume III., 
January 1747-October 1750. [Collections of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, vol. XV.] (Hartford: Published by the So- 
ciety. 1 91 4. Pp. xxiii, 532.) 

With the issue of the third volume of the Law Papers, covering 
the period from 1747 to 1750, the Connecticut Historical Society has 
carried well along toward completion the publication of the correspond- 
ence of Connecticut's governors in the eighteenth century. The first 
volume of the Talcott Papers, beginning the series with the year 1724, 
was issued in 1892, and there are still the Wolcott and Fitch papers to 
follow. No state historical society, dependent solely on its own re- 
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sources, has rendered to colonial history quite so unique a service as 
this, or has organized its activities in a form at once so systematic and 
continuous. The value of the plan is evident. In these five volumes 
we have, first, an index to the internal concerns and external relations 
of the colony during twenty-five years of a period that has been com- 
monly neglected of historians, and, secondly, a mass of documentary 
material that discloses the importance of those years, not only for the 
domestic life of the colony but also for its relations with other colonies 
and with England. In many ways, Connecticut was the most independ- 
ent self-governing unit of the entire colonial group and, as one might 
readily imagine, the one farthest removed from the interfering authority 
of the mother-country. Yet after reading the documents here printed 
no one could support the contention that the status of Connecticut was 
not that of a colony, or that its career was not affected constantly by 
the relationship which that status involved. Much light is thrown also 
on the intercourse with adjoining colonies and on the difficulties that 
arose whenever common action was sought for, as in the proposed 
meetings for defense at New York, Middletown, Albany, and Portland, 
or at Boston for considering the money grants by Parliament. The 
most prominent single matter dealt with in this volume is financial, 
touching bills of credit and the money allowed by Parliament for the 
colony's services at Cape Breton and on the intended expedition against 
Canada. But lesser issues hold an important place, such as the boundary 
dispute with Massachusetts, illicit trade under flags of truce, the Mohe- 
gan difficulty, the proposed appointment of a bishop in America, and 
the various acts of Parliament that concerned the colonies. The longest 
document printed is the muster-roll of Col. Williams's regiment, the 
original of which is among the War Office records in the Public Record 
Office, and among the most interesting letters are those from Col. 
Williams himself written to the colony from London. The largest 
number of letters are those from Gov. Shirley, some sixty in all, none 
of which are printed in Lincoln's edition of Shirley's Correspondence, 
owing probably to the wish of the Connecticut society to print them 
itself. There is one proclamation here printed and another referred to 
that are not included in Brigham's series. As both proclamations are 
to be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, and as Mr. Brigham prints 
no proclamations for the years from 1744 to 1752, we are led to believe, 
either that Mr. Brigham did not consider such proclamations as coming 
within his scope, or that he did not examine this particular source of 
information. The editor of the volume, Mr. Albert C. Bates, has per- 
formed his task in a manner almost impeccable. He might have added 
perhaps a few more annotations, though in view of the length of the 
volume and the plan of the series elaborate annotation was manifestly 
undesirable, and in the list of forts entered in the excellent index he 
might have inserted the eight references to Fort Number Four. 

C. M. A. 



